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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


’T1s splendid to live so grandly 
That long after you are gone 

The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun; 

To live so bravely and purely 
That a nation stops on its way, 

And once a year, with bannerand drum, 
Keeps its thoughts of your natal day. 

MARGARET SANGSTER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BOYHOOD OF LINCOLN. 
BY MAY MANNERING. 


NCE upon a time there was a little 
boy who lived with his father 
and mother and sister in a poor 

log cabin in the dense woods. Indians 
and wild beasts were.near them. Much 
of their food was the game which the 
rifle brought down. Thé clothes of the 
family were mostly made of the skins 
of animals. The very door of their cabin 
was a bear-skin. 

The mother was much alone with her 
children. She it was who often had to 
go out and get a deer to feed her chil- 
dren. She knew how to dry and cure 
the skins of beasts and make them up 
into clothes, shoes, and caps. She knew 
the different sorts of trees and shrubs, 
and used many of them to cure the 
family when they were ill. 

Best of all, this mother had saved a 
treasure, and brought it with her hun- 
dreds of miles from the home of her 
girlhood. This prize was the Word of 
God, the Bible. Every day she read 
aloud from it, and in time was able to 
teach all her family to read it. That 
book was a great comfort in that lone 
wilderness. The little son seemed never 
so happy as when, standing by his moth- 
er’s knee, he listened to her stories of 
the great and good men who lived in 
‘Bible days’? and who did great things 
in the world, as the ‘Lord told them to 
do. 

There came a man one day who stayed 
awhile near that cabin and taught the 
children to write and work a little with 
figures. The young lad soon learned to 
make letters with a burnt stick on pieces 
of slabs, and then to join letters into 
words on skins of beasts, stretched up 
to dry. Another man came, too, from 


The walls of rude minds are scrauled all over Knowledge and wisdom, far from beng one, 
with facts, with thoughts, They shall one day have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells in 
bring a lantern and read the inscriptions. heads replete with thoughts of other men; wisdom 


EMERSON. in minds attentive to their own, CowPER. 


time to time, and prayed and talked with 
the family about holy things and their duties 
to God and man. The little boy loved the 
good preacher who ‘rode the circuit” all 
through the ‘‘ wilderness settlements.” 
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At last, the father, who had been off quite 
awhile ‘‘looking for work,” came home and 
said he had found better land miles and miles 
away, and that they must pack up and £0 there. 
So they put their poor goods in a cart, which 
oxen drew, and started. When night came, 
they slept on the ground on beds made of 
leaves. They lived on wild birds and other 
creatures which their guns brought down. 
These they cooked by their camp-fires. 

The children thought this kind of life was 
fine fun, and for many weeks they ran and 
played and enjoyed every moment. 

At last they came to the spot their father 
had chosen for their home. They built a 
cabin, and made a roof for it of split slabs and 
put a fireplace of clay and sticks on one side, 
When the days came cold, they hung up the 
skins of animals to protect them from the 
weather. 

They all worked together, the little boy, who 
was then eight years old, doing his part with 
axe, maul, and wedge. Two years passed 
away, andasad day came. The dear mother, 
so much loved by that son, died. It seemed 
then to that ten-year-old boy as if he didn’t 
want to live another moment. All day long 
he stayed by that grave, mourning as if his 
young heart would break. He thought that, 
if he could just have that good man of God, 
whom he used to know in his old home, come 
there and say some words by that fresh mound 
of earth, it would be a comfort to him. 

So then he went to work to make words on 
paper as he had learned to do on skins, two 
years before. This was the first letter the 
’ child ever wrote. The poor note was sent off 
in care of one travelling that way, and the good 
old ‘‘ Parson Elkin”’ answered it by journeying 
all the hundred miles through woods to pray 
and comfort that saddened family in the wilder- 
ness. 

Work, hard work the boy found then was a 
great comfort to him. It took his mind off 
his trouble, and made him strong and healthy. 
There was something else he wanted to do, 
too. That was to find out some good books to 
read. He heard of one that a man owned 
who lived miles away. Its fame had travelled 
far. It was said to give all the history of the 
great George Washington, the first President 
of the United States, who had been dead but 
ten years when the boy of this story was born. 

The poor boy who wanted so much to see 
that book set off by himself through the 
woods, and walked and walked until he reached 
the owner’s house. When his story was told, 
the kind man placed the book in the lad’s 
hands and told him to use it with the greatest 
care. With thankful heart the little fellow 
wrapped the book up in his shirt, and hurried 
home. That book was Weems’s Life of Wash- 
ington. The words found within those covers 
sank deep into that boy’s heart. He saw how 
much good a noble man might do in life, and 
he resolved that he would ever be true to all 
that was the highest and best. 

The first start out to work away from home 
was to go on a flat-boat carrying the skins of 
wild animals down river to the Southern 
States to sell. This was the first time the 
youth saw a slave in chains being flogged by 
aman. Oh, it was asad sight, and one never 
forgotten! 

Othergwork came from time to time, as the 
youth was growing up, a strong, kindly, help- 
ful person. Once he kept a country store. 
He also surveyed land, acted as a miller, then 
a short time as a postmaster, carrying the 
letters around from door to door in his hat, as 


he well might do, for there were few of them 
in those days. 

People had a way of trusting him. They 
seemed to know at once that he was truth it- 
self, and could explain many things to them. 
One great gift he had ; and that was, from his 
earliest years, when his friends would call out, 
“Speech! speech!’’ he could always satisfy 
them, There were many thoughts in his heart, 
and words came readily to express them. 
Books, books, were what he was ever seeking; 
and, when law-books came in his way, he read 
and studied them with the greatest zeal. 
Sometimes he read them by the fire in a black- 
smith’s shop at night, and sometimes studied 
them when sitting on a wood-pile or under a 
shady tree. 

By and by the man of this story knew so 
much law that he became a lawyer. He was 
very glad then, for he could help both poor and 
rich people far more than he had ever been 
able to do before. Folks thought so much of 
him that they sent him to Congress; and there, 
from the very first, he gave his voice and vote 
to help the slave. That was more than half a 
century ago. It was in 1846. 

Then, as years went on, there came a time 
when a very good, wise man was needed for 
the highest post in the land. There were sev- 
eral persons- whose names were considered; 
but this especial man, once the poor boy from 
the backwoods, drew the hearts of people in 
such a way that they said they must have him 
for President. 

The task that fell to that President was 
harder than the one which was given to the 
first President. The glorious Union of States 
had been broken. Instead of one flag there 
were two. Brothers’ hands were against 
brothers, and thousands upon thousands of 
the bravest and best met their death. Widows 
and orphans were on every side. 

At last the end of the war came. State after 
State came back, slowly at first; but all were 
in after a while. The Union had been saved. 
All the slaves were free. The President's 
heart was full of love to all. With God's help 
he had done the work set for him to do. 

The wish that he made in his childhood days 
had been granted. 

Abraham Lincoln had been ‘‘true to all that 
was highest and best.”’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHILDREN’S MORNING HYMN. 


BY WILLIAM W. LOCKE. 


WHEN shining heralds come from the king, 
Bearing his greeting after the night, 

Then would I waken to praise him and sing, 
Thankful for life and light; 


And with my comrades joining in song, 
Joyful the labor, gladsome the day, 

As all together we journey along, 
Earnest in work and play. 


Till night's dark curtain falls from the sky 
And the bright watch-fires gleam forth above, 

Then in the silence I peacefully lie, 
Trusting’ his power and love. 


God hangs the greatest weights upon the small- 
est wires. Bacon. 


O boy is more thoroughly mistaken than 
the one who thinks that he may be dis- 
courteous and still be manly. A dis- 

regard of others shows no superiority. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 
They knew that outward grace is dust; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 
And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again and 
thrust. 
His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest 


stars. 
' JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WASHINGTON’S FAMOUS CHARGERS. 


BY FLORA F. ABBOTT. 


S we lift the veil that concealed the pri- 
AN vate life of George Washington from 
public gaze, we find the same tender-. 
ness, kindliness, and friendship which shone in 
the bosom of his family and at his fireside 
closely interwoven in his dealings with the 
animals that belonged to his stables. He was 
especially fond of his horses: the stables were 
always in the finest order, and his equipage 
excellent, both in taste and quality. 

Washington's household was always upon a 
liberal scale, and everywhere order, method, 
and punctuality reigned. About sunrise he 
invariably visited and inspected his stables. 
He kept a register of his horses and his 
hounds, in which might be found the names, 
ages, and marks of each; and with these he 
was as punctual in his attention as to any other 
business of his life. It is said that Washing- 
ton was one of the most accomplished of cay- 
aliers in the true sense and perfection of the 
character. He rode, as he did everything else, 
with ease, elegance, and with power. The 
vicious propensities of horses were of no mo- 
ment to this skilful and daring rider. He al- 
ways said that he required but one good qual- 
ity in a horse,— to go along,—and ridiculed the 
idea of its being even possible that he should 
be unhorsed, provided the animal kept on his 
legs. 

‘a story is told of Washington’ s early youth, 
in connection with a blooded sorrel horse, which 
illustrates the boldness and vigor of his early 
life. It wasa matter of common remark that a 
man never would be found hardy enough 
to back and ride this vicious horse. Young 
Washington proposed to his companions that, 
if they would assist him in confining the steed, 
so that a bridle could be placed in his mouth, 
he would engage to tame this terror of the 
parish. Accordingly, early the ensuing morn- 
ing the associates decoyed the horse into an 
inclosure, where they secured him and forced 
a bit into his mouth; and the youth sprang to 
his unenvied seat, bidding his comrades re- 
move their tackle. The indignant horse 
rushed to the plain. 

Long was the conflict; but, finally, with 


-matchless skill, the rider controlled the ani- 


mal’s rage, when the gallant horse, summon- 
ing all his powers, reared and plunged with 
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tremendous violence, burst his noble heart, 
and died in aninstant. The rider, ‘‘alive, un- 
harmed, and without a wound,’’ was joined by 
the youthful group; and the first surprise was 
searcely over when the party were summoned 
to breakfast. 

The culprits became confused by the ma- 
tron’s asking: ‘‘ Pray, young gentlemen, have 
you seen my blooded colts in your rambles ? 
I hope they are well taken care of: my fa- 
vorite, I am told, is as large as his sire.”’ 

Considerable embarrassment being obsery- 
able, the lady repeated her question, when 
George Washington replied, ‘‘ Your favorite, 
the sorrel, is dead, madam.”’ 

‘‘Dead!’’ exclaimed the lady. 
has this happened?” 

Nothing dismayed, the youth continued: 
“That sorrel horse has long been considered 
ungovernable: this morning, aided by my 
friends, we forced a bit into his mouth. I 
mounted him, I rode him; and, in a desperate 
struggle for the mastery, he fell under me and 
died upon the spot.”’ 

A moment’s flush was observed on the ma- 
tron’s gheek; but, like a summer cloud, it soon 
passed away, and all was serene and tranquil 
when she remarked: ‘‘It is well; but, while I 
regret the loss of my favorite, I rejoice in my 
son, who always speaks the truth.”’ 

When Washington accompanied Braddock 
in the French and Indian War, he took with 
him three horses. Of these his favorite was 
Greenway, a fiery steed of great speed and 
endurance. During the war he lost two 
horses. One of these was replaced by Brad- 
dock, who presented him with his favorite 
charger. After the war, mounted on Green- 
way, Washington frequently followed the 
hounds in Virginia. 

On June 20, 1775, George Washington re- 
ceived his commission as Commander-in-chief 
of the American Army, and on the following 
morning set out for Cambridge, Mass. He 
made his first appearance before the army at 
Cambridge upon his splendid steed known as 
Fairfax, charming all his beholders with his 
manly grace and military bearing, ‘‘ witching 
the world with noble horsemanship.’ Later 
in the war this horse was severely wounded in 
the battle of Trenton. 

At Monmouth, 28th of July, 1778, he rode a 
white charger presented to him by Governor 
Livingston, of New Jersey. Such was the ex- 
cessive heat, combined with the deep and sandy 
nature of the soil, that the spirited steed sank 
under the general’s heavy weight, dying almost 
immediately where he went down. 

Washington then mounted a high-bred chest- 
nut mare, with flowing mane and tail, called 
Dolly. It was upon this beautiful animal, 
covered with foam, that the American gen- 
eral flew along the line, cheering the soldiers 
in the familiar and endearing language ever 
used by the officer to the soldier of the Revo- 
lution, ‘‘Stand fast, my boys, and receive 
your enemy: the Southern troops are advanc- 
ing to aid you.”’ 

Another of Washington’s favorite war-horses 
was a magnificent light chestnut, sixteen 
hands high, with white face and legs. He was 
a gift from his friend, Governor Thomas Nel- 
son, of Virginia, and named in his honor. He 
was ridden, for the last time, at the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis, afterward leading a life of 
ease at Mount Vernon, surviving his immortal 
master, and dying at the age of thirty-six. 

Still another steed, and the youngest used by 
the general in the war, he rode during the 
siege of Yorktown. He was a large and beau- 
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tiful bay, on which Washington frequently, 
during his presidency, rode up Broadway by 
the side of Mrs. Washington’s carriage. This 
fine old war-horse, named Yorktown, followed 
his master’s bier in the funeral procession, and 
died three years later. 

A visitor to Mount Vernon writes, in 1785, 
that he went to see Washington’s ‘‘ famous 
race-horse Magnolia,—a most beautiful crea- 
ture. A whole length of him was taken a 
while ago, mounted on Magnolia, by a famous 
man from Europe, on copper. I afterward 
went to his stables, when, among an amazing 
number of horses, I saw old Nelson, now 
twenty-two years of age, that carried the gen- 
eral almost always during the war. Blue-skin, 
another fine old horse, next to him now and 
then had that honor.’’ 

The stables in Philadelphia were under the 
direction of German John, and the way in 
which the white chargers were groomed was 
quite novel. The night before the horses were 
expected to be ridden they were covered en- 
tirely over with a paste, of which whiting was 
the principal part. Then the animals were 
swathed in body clothes and left to sleep upon 
clean straw. In the morning the composition 


had become hard, was well rubbed in, and 
curried and brushed, which process gave to 


the coats a beautiful, glossy, and satin-like ap- 
pearancé. The hoofs were then blacked and 
polished, the mouths washed, teeth picked and 
cleaned; and, the leopard skin housings being 


_, properly adjusted, the white chargers were led 


out for service. 
cient times. 


Such was the grooming of an- 


THE REASON. 


I KNOW a little maiden who’ is always in a 
hurry, 
She races through her breakfast to be in 
time for school; ; 
She scribbles at her desk in a hasty sort of 
flurry, : 
And comes home in a breathless whirl that 
fills the vestibule. 


She hurries through her studying, she hurries 
through her sewing, 
Like an engine at high pressure, as if leisure 
were a crime; 
She’s always in a scramble, no matter where 
she’s going; 
And yet, would you believe it? she never is 
in time. 


It seems a contradiction until you know the 
reason; 
But I’m sure you’ll think it simple, as I do, 
when I state 
That she never has been known to begina 
thing in season, 
And she’s always in a hurry because she 
starts too late. 


pepper plant, nor Burgundy pitch from 

Burgundy. Jerusalem artichokes do 
not come from Jerusalem, nor turkeys from 
Turkey. Camel’s hair brushes are made from 
the tail of the squirrel. German silver is not 
silver, and it was invented in China. Cork 
legs are not made of cork, neither do they 
come from Cork, Ireland. Prussian blue does 
not come from Prussia. Irish stew is not an 
Irish, butan English dish. Cleopatra’s Needle 
was set up a thousand years before that lady 
was born. 
a chamois, but the flesh side of sheepskins. 


aes pepper doesn’t come from a 


Chamois leather is not the hide of . 


Ler us be content to work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHO WAS HAPPIEST ? 


BY GRACE A. CANNON, 


FEW days since, while I was down town 
doing some errands, I stopped in front 
of a jeweller’s store, the large windows 

of which were filled with beautiful and costly 
stones and gems of every description. As I 
stood there, waiting for a car to take me up 
town, I saw three poor little barefoot girls 
pause also, to look at the beautiful display in 
the window. They seemed to scan each arti- 
cle closely, and to be enjoying themselves to 
the utmost. 

‘“‘T think those rubies with the big diamond 
in the centre are the prettiest,”’ said one of the 
little girls, her nose almost. flattened against 
the window-pane in her eager desire not to 
overlook any of the splendor. ‘‘I choose the 
ring with the rubies and the diamond in the 
centre.” 

‘tT like the sapphires best,’’ said the little 
golden-haired girl in the middle of the group. 
‘*T choose the sapphire ring for mine.”’ 

‘‘ And I choose the lovely pearl,’’ said the 
third little maid. ‘‘I think the pearl the very 
loveliest of all.’ And they went on their way, 
happy and smiling with the thought of the 
beautiful and costly gems they bad selected, 
and which they were pleased to call their 
own. 

Still I waited for the street car. I thought 
I would step inside the jeweller’s store and 
wait until one came. There I found another 
little maid standing leaning over the show- 
cases with a sweet-looking woman whom she 
called ‘‘mamma.’’ The little girl was dressed 
simply, but everything was of the very finest 
and choicest material. Her white dress was 
trimmed with the finest embroidery, and she 
wore a white hat with white daisies all round 
it. But, strangely enough, she did not have 
the happy and contented look of the little 
barefoot girls. 

‘¢ No, mamma,’’ she was saying, ‘‘ I don’t like 
that one at all. If I’m going to have a new 
ring, why can’t I have one with a diamond 
like Mabel Perry’s ? 

“My dear little girl,’’ replied her mother, 
‘Ca pearl ring is much prettier and more suit- 
able for a girl of your years. Wait until you 
are a little older, and then perhaps you may 
haye a ring with a diamond.” 

‘““But I want one now,” persisted the little 
girl. ‘‘ Please, can’t I have a ring with a 
diamond in it, mamma?’’ And she looked so 
unhappy and dissatisfied that mamma began 
to look troubled, too. 

‘“‘T’m sure my little daughter will like the 
pretty pearl ring best after she thinks it over 
abit. Let us take it home, and ask Aunt Alice 
if she doesn’t like it ever so much better than 
the diamond.” 

So the man did up the beautiful pearl ring 
in a wee white box lined with light blue 
satin. But the little maid went out of the 
store looking very displeased, with a frown 
on her face. Then I wondered who was hap- 
pier that day, the three little barefoot girls 
who possessed such beautiful rings merely in 
fancy, or the little maid who went out of the 
store with a real pearl ring tucked into her 
mother’s shopping bag, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
SUN SHADOWS. 


BY JAC LOWELL, 


TuartT shadow there, so dull and black, 

Is not a thing to fear or hate or shun; 
Its blacknesss tell of gorgeous light, 

It could not be if ’twere not for the sun. 


That sorrow sad, so hard to bear, 

Is not a thing to fear or hate or shun ; 
Tis pointing to the Father-love, 

It could not be without the Holy One. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ONE ARBOR DAY. 


BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 


“ HAT tree may I plant this 
year, mother?’’ asked Jack. 
‘‘Arbor Day is to-morrow; 
and Miss Gray wants us all to plant them 
about our homes, as we did last year.” 
‘Really, Jack, there is no room for 
another tree,’’ said Mrs. Rice. ‘‘ The 
maple you planted a year ago will give 
quite a shade soon, and we have almost 
too many trees about the place as it is.”’ 
Jack looked unhappy. ‘‘I shan’t have 


“SUFFER THE LITTLE CHILDREN”— FRITZ VON UHDE. 


any report to make, then,’’ he said. 


‘‘Yes, you will; for I propose that in- 
stead of planting a new tree you make 
use of the old ones.”’ 

“‘Not cut them down ?”’ . 

“Oh, no, that is not the chief use of trees! 
You may invite six people who live where 
there are no trees to have lunch under the 
shade of ours, for the young leaves are large 
enough to give quite a shade now.” 

‘“There’s Danny Weatherell,” said Jack. 
‘¢ He lives in a tenement house; and his sister is 
lame, and sits all day by a window where the 
sun beats in.” 

‘“That’s two,’’ said his mother; ‘‘and Miss 
Jane Foster and her sister have had all their 
beautiful trees cut down since the new road 
was put through. That's four.” 

“But two are old, and two young,” said 
Jack. 

‘¢ Which will make it all the merrier,’’ Mrs. 
Rice answered. ‘‘ Miss Jane loves to mother 
poor children, like Danny’s sister.”’ ; 

“JT know who will make the half-dozen,” 
said Jack, quickly, ‘‘Mrs. Stone and Jim, be- 
cause he hasn’t a chance to climb trees since 
they moved into that little cottage, and you 
can’t make him take a meal away from his 
mother since Mr. Stone died. He says that 
there are only two left, and they'll stick to- 
gether.”’ 

“Good!” said Mrs. Rice. ‘‘I will write the 
invitations on papers which you may cut in 
the shape of maple leaves. We'll have maple 
sugar in every possible form, and yes — yes — 
yes,’’ she added, folding her lips together 
tightly, in a way which told Jack that the rest 
of her plans were to be kept secret. 

Arbor Day was very warm for the 8th of 
May, quite warm enough for a lunch to be 
spread out on the tender new grass under the 
maples. All the guests came,— the two Foster 
sisters, kind, motherly women; gentle Mrs. 
Stone and her manly son, who tried in every 
way to make her forget her loss of husband 
and fortune in one dreadful day; and Scotch 
Danny Weatherell and his cripple sister. 

The table was trimmed with sprays of the 
scarlet maple, whose blossoms are bright, 
though tiny. There was, plenty of food that 


_able to forget, took place. 


had nothing to do with the day, but wherever 
she could Mrs. Rice had added some tree pro- 
duct to her lunch. There was delicious maple 
syrup to pour over the fried cakes, a loaf of 
cake with maple sugar frosting, birch beer to 
drink, and slippery elm lozenges and spruce 
gum for candy. 

Mrs. Rice and'Jack had set their wits to work 
making up conundrums about trees. It was 
bright Danny who guessed that the beech 
was the bather’s tree, and the birch the school- 
master’s. The three boys had a tree-climbing 
contest, while the older ones set in the shade 
chatting, and the lame girl played umpire. 

When the guests left, they all declared that 
it was a good Arbor Day celebration to picnic 
under grand old trees, as that made you wish 
to plant them for yourself. But the greatest 
success of the lunch to Mrs. Rice was over- 
hearing Miss Jane Foster ask the lame girl 
where she lived and if she might come to see 
her. : 


BuILp as thou wilt, unspoiled by praise or 
blame; 
Build as thou wilt, and as thy light is given. 
Then if at last the airy structure fall, 
Dissolve, and vanish, take thyself no shame. 
They fail, and they alone, who have not 
striven. 
THOMAS BAi~ny ALDRICH. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TWO FRIENDS. 


BY LAURA FROST ARMITAGE, 


OOR Limpy! He was only three days old 

P when it happened. He,was in the grass 
but a few feet away from his home when 

this dreadful thing, that he would never be 
A log—at least 
that is what he thought it was—came tum- 
bling upon him. It really was but a stick of 
wood. He and his brothers were running 
about near the wood-pile, and a stick came 
rolling off the pile, falling on his leg and 
holding him fast. He screamed from fright 


and pain, and his mother called, ‘‘ Cluck, cluck, 
cluck,’”’ in anxious tones from the coop, vainly 
trying to come to him. 

It was little Rachel, who, hearing his cries, 
ran to help him. She carefully carried him in 
her hands to his mother. Dragging one leg 
slowly after the other, he crept under her lov- 
ing wings, there to stay for several days. 
Rachel came out often to see him, and feared 
that he would not live. But after awhile his 
leg got better, and he came out again. But he 
was always lame, and could never run about 
as did his brothers. 

If he went to the field with them, they would 
soon be far away; for he could not keep up 
with them. If a worm or a fat bug was in 
sight, one of the others had it long before he 
could reach it. Chickens do not stay long in 
one spot, and so it came about that, as he 
could not keep up with the others, Limpy was 
left much to himself. At first his mother 
looked after him very carefully, but there 
came a time when she was put in the hen-yard 
with the other hens. So this was how Limpy 
came to have the white puppy for a friend. 

You would suppose that a puppy, full of life 
as they are, would not care to play with a 
little lame chicken. The puppy, when he first 
came there to live, saw the chickens running 
about the field, and ranat them. Finding that 
they would scream and run away from him, he 
thought it great sport to chase them. When 
he spied Limpy he ran at him, too, but was 
surprised to find that he did not run away. 
He came closer to him and barked again and 
again, but Limpy only moved slowly away. 
Stub could not understand this at first, but 
after awhile he found it was of no use to try 
to make this chicken run. Then he would 
lie in the grass and watch him as he limped 
along. 

Little Rachel, who had always been very 
kind to Limpy, would sometimes take him up 
in her hands, and, sitting beside the puppy, 
would place Limpy on Stub’s back.@ At first 
Stub would snap at him, but Rachel would not 
let him hurt the chicken. After a time Stub 
learned to be kind to the little lame fellow, _ 
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and would take him up carefully in his mouth 
and carry him to Rachel. 

Limpy grew to be very fond of his friend ; 
for he was glad to have a companion, he had 
been alone so long. When Stub would lie 
down in the shade for a nap, Limpy would 
hop over to him and settle down between his 
paws, and Stub seemed to like it well. 

If food was thrown out to the chickens, Stub 
would see that his friend got his proper share, 
driving the others away that Limpy might get 
a chance to eat. 

So Limpy gave up trying to follow his 
brothers as they chased grasshoppers and 
scratched for worms. They seemed to have 
such a good time all day and came back to 
their home at night, happy and tired. At 
first Limpy went into the coop with them each 
night ; but, as he grew more used to Stub’s 
company, he gave up staying with them, feel- 
ing more at home with his friend in the dog- 
house. 

“Poor Limpy!”’ people said, when they saw 
him limping along. But he did not need 
their pity. He was happy, for he had a kind 


ul ; * ’ 


friend. There was not another chicken on 
the place that Stub did not like to chase, just 
for the fun of seeing it run. But he would let 
no one run after Limpy. If the black cat 
came near Limpy, Stub would bark and run at 
her. Ifastrange dog came into the yard, he 
would not let him go near the chicken, 

It was pleasant to see how fond of each 
other the two friends were, and how the 
larger cared for the smaller. Indeed, no little 
boy ever had a big brother kinder to him than 
was Stub to happy little Limpy. 


THE LIGHT HE LEAVES BEHIND. 


WERE a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 

Still travelling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 


So when a great man dies, 
Far years beyond our ken, 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 
Henry W. LONGFELLOW, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


HE filial love of Washington for his 
mother is an attribute of American 
manhood, a badge which invites our 

trust and confidence, and an indispensable ele- 
ment of American greatness.— Grover Cleve- 
land. 

The universal consent of mankind accords to 
Washington the highest place among the great 
men of the race.— George F. Hoar. 

He was great as he was good: he was great 
because he was good.— Edward Hverett. 

I am not surprised at what George has done, 
for he was always a good boy.— Mary Wash- 
ington, his mother. 

The more clearly Washington's teachings 
and examples are understood, the more faith- 
fully they are followed, the purer, the stronger, 
the more glorious will the republic become.— 
Carl Schurz. 

‘““Washington’s first and greatest victory 
was over himself.” 


F you have not lately made any mistakes, it 
may be well to inquire whether you have 
made anything else worth mentioning. 

BIBLE READER. 


For Every Otner Sunday. 
HER MOST INTIMATE FRIEND. 


BY EDITH ROBINSON. 
Part I, 


T the various tryings-on the dressmaker 
had adjusted the fastenings herself, so 
the enlightening process of the wearer 

had unfortunately not begun. It began at the 
moment when Dora flung the waist over her 
head as the speediest way to accomplish the 
‘gettin’ in.’? A hook on the ‘'stylish”’ blouse 
front caught in the back of the yoke, while 
another, that should have been properly in- 
serted in the shoulder seam, buried itself in an 
inaccessible spot in the right arm’s eye. An 
impotent struggle to right matters resulted in 
other talons —all apparently furnished with 
barbs — inserting themselves here and there in 
the soft fabric. 

‘“Tt’s all the fault of those horrid ‘indispen- 
sable’ hooks!”’ thought Dora, as with aching 
arms she desisted from her labors to gather 
fresh strength and courage for the conflict. 
‘““The next time I’m confronted by that abom- 
inable advertisement in a street car, I—I’ll 
make faces at it all the way!” 

Comforted by the thought of this justifiable 
reprisal, she renewed her struggles, but with 
the result of a more inextricable tangle of 
hooks and cross-pieces and fronts and gores, 
Now the fear of tearing the delicate fabric 
gave way at last to the desperate need of the 
situation. The minutes were fast slipping by, 
and long ere this time the fair had been in full 
swing. But the hooks were many, and the 
advertisement of their vaunted merits not 
overdrawn. For life and death, for time and 
eternity, the hooks were in. 

“T do believe the thing is bewitched like 
the ‘ Lady of Shalott.’ 


‘© The web it floated wide.’ ’”* 


thought Dora, with what she felt to be 
misplaced humor, as with aching arms she 
dropped on the edge of the bed and reflected. 
Perhaps the Emmons'’s hired girl had not gone 
to the fair, but every discernible window of 
their neighbor’s house was in darkness. It 
was possible that Miss Radway, who lived 
nearly opposite, was at home. She was old 
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and rheumatic and seldom went out evenings. 
Hastening to the hall window, to Dora’s joy 
she descried a light in Miss Radway’s sitting- 
room. There was no time to be lost; and, with- 
out staying for a wrap, she flew down the 
stairs and across the street. There was no 
response to her repeated pulls at the bell. It 
was evident that for once Miss Radway had 
braved the risks attendant on the night air. 
Not till then did Dora recall their neighbor’s 
fear of entering an empty house in darkness, 
and that on the rare occasions of her going 
out after tea she always left a lamp to light 
her return. 

‘“*At any rate, there’s one thing I can do,” 
thought Dora, as she slowly retraced her steps 
across the street. ‘‘T’ll get my cape, and wear 
this thing to the church. Mother will soon 
straighten me out.” 

But the front door refused to yield to the 
knob, and a confused recollection came to 
Dora’s mind of some parting words of her 
mother’s concerning the night latch. The win- 
dows on the ground floor were fastened, too, 
as inspection about the house, though made 
without hope, speedily proved. Fortunately, 
the evening was mild, and no probable harm 
could come from exposure; but the thought of 
the good time from which she was shut out 
was too much for Dora’s self-control,— already 
strained to the limit of endurance,— and, drop- 
ping into a forlorn little heap on the piazza 
steps, she fell to sobbing bitterly, feeling her- 
self deserted by friends and family. What, in- 
deed, could have chanced that mother, who had 
never before failed in any possible emergency, 
did not come to her aid in this awful strait? 

She was aroused, at last, by a pair of arms 
encirling her and a voice saying: — 

‘‘What has happened? Why aren’t you at 
the fair?”’ i 

‘My — new — waist!’’ gurgled Dora, trans- 
ferring her head limply to Persis Emmons’s 
shoulder. Never in her life before had she 
realized how good it was to have a friend on 
whom to rest. 

‘“What of it? did anything happen to it? 
Wear another, and come back to the church 
with me,”’ returned Persis, promptly. 

‘‘T — can’t — get it on,’’ sobbed Dora. 

“Didn’t it fit? How provoking!” said her 
friend, sympathizingly. 

‘-T_can’t— get it off, either!’’ explained 
Dora, divided between laughing and crying. 

‘““You poor thing!’’ exclaimed Persis, with 
ready commiseration, when Dora had given 
an hysterical ‘explanation of her dilemma. 
‘“¢Come into the house, and let me help you. 
I have the key. Your mother thought you 
might not hear the door-bell if you were in 
your own room.”’ 

Persis’s deft fingers soon set matters straight; 
but, when the last fastening was in place, the 
evening was far advanced. Not till the two 
girls were nearly at the church door did Dora 
put the question that had been hovering on her 
lips for the past half-hour. 

‘‘Didn’t anybody miss me before you did?” 

Persis did not reply with her usual direct- 
ness. 

“‘T looked into the post-office,’ she said; 
‘tand, when I saw you were not there, I asked 
your mother what had happened to detain you. 
She had supposed till then that you were only 
afew minutes behind her. She was so afraid 
something had happened to you that she would 
have gone home immediately, but I persuaded 
her to let me go instead. Auntie could very 
well spare me by that time.”’ 

et And you gave up the supper and the danc- 


ing, the pleasantest part of the evening!’ said 
Dora, gratefully. 

‘““T wasn’t hungry,” returned Persis, laugh- 
ing and making light of Dora’s attempted 
expressions of gratitude. 

‘““To think of my not knowing you were in 
such a plight!’ exclaimed her mother, con- 
tritely, when Dora had explained the cause of 
her delay. ‘‘I asked Alice Merrill a long time 
ago if you had come,—she was at the post- 
office window,— and she said you were there. 
So my mind was at rest till Persis said you 
were not here.”’ 

But, though Dora could make light of her 
mishap, there was another and deeper disap- 
pointment in her heart than the thought of 
the good time she had lost. ; 

Alice Merrill had not even missed her! 

Her only present thought was to hide the 
dull, bitter ache from every one, even mother. 
To-morrow she would meet, her quondam 
friend pleasantly and politely and without re- 
proach. To do so now, she felt, was a task 
beyond her powers. She was spelling out the 
first letters of the sad, bitter lesson of one of 
the hardest of life’s experiences; and she 
would rather—as she expressed it to herself 
— ‘fight it out alone,”’ 

So, to her mother’s suprise, she begged to 
remain with the older folk. There was work 
for many hands in the kitchen, washing the 
china and silver and ‘‘sorting out’ the vari- 
ous borrowed articles amongst their respective 
owners. 

By and by Persis sought her out, with a 
letter addressed to ‘‘ Miss Dora Foster.” 

‘*Special delivery,’’ she nodded, and with- 
drew without making any comment on Dora’s 
singular preference for dish-washing while 
her mates were dancing, for which restraint 
Dora was oddly grateful. It was not till 
she reached her own room, longing for its 
refuge where she could have “a good ery” 
over her accumulation of troubles, that she 
thought to open the letter. Its contents were 
brief, and were signed ‘‘Your affectionate 
Grandmother,’ —a relative Dora did not pos- 
sess. Although, at the first glance, the ‘‘ verti- 
eal handwriting’’ of the missive was like 
every one’s else, on a’more careful inspection 
certain individual peculiarities appeared that 
left no doubt as to the writer’s identity. 

My dear Grand-daughter,— Friendship “is a 
serious thing. I know girls are apt to slop 
over in their language to one another; but the 
sooner you learn to say—and think— ‘‘ac- 
quaintance,’’ when thatis what you mean, and 
not ‘‘ friend,’ the safer it will be for your hap- 
piness through life. The old Vikings were im- 
mense old fellows. I have taken the pains 
to write out something from one of their 
“Sagas’’ for your benefit. Perhaps the last 
line or two are not strictly up to date in 
sentiment, but I would recommend the general 
idea of the whole as setting forth a right 
proper standard of friendship. When one 
of these immense old fellows took you by the 
hand, you could feel sure that he would never 
go back on you. 


‘ A friend shalt thou prove 
To thy friend, 
To his friend, 
And his friend’s friend. 
But let no man show himself a friend 
To his friend’s enemy.”’ 


“P.s. I think Persis Emmons is a much 
nicer girl than Alice Merrill.” 


The End. 


PRAISE TO THE HEROES. 


PRAISE to the heroes who struck for the right, 

When freedom and truth were defended in 
fight; ; 

Of blood-shedding hirelings the deeds were 
abhorred, 

But the patriot smiles, and we honor his sword. 


Praise to the martyrs who died for the right, 
Nor ever bowed down at the bidding of might: 
Their ashes were cast all abroad on the wind, 
But more widely the blessings they won for 
“mankind. 


Praise to the sages, the teachers of right, 

Whose voices in darkness said, ‘‘ Let there be 
light!’ 

The sophist may gain the renown of an hour; 

But wisdom is glory, while knowledge is power. 


Heroes, martyrs, and sages, true prophets of 
right! 

They foresaw, and they made man’s futurity 
bright. 

Their fame will ascend till the world sink in 
flames: 

Be their spirit in all who sing praise to their 
names. 

WILLIAM J. Fox. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TEDDY’S DIVE. 
BY OLIVE D, HINTON. 


GG H, how cool you look in there!” cried 
Teddy. Dean, throwing himself on the 
bank of a pond on his father’s farm, 

and addressing a big green frog, who sat on a 

lily leaf blinking his goggle eyes and Testa 

himself. 

Teddy had been sent by his mother on an 
errand to a neighboring farm; and the day was 
very hot, and the way had seemed longer to 
Teddy than ever before. Even a pocketful 
of Mrs. Neighbor Brown’s cookies could not 
quite make Teddy forget how dreadfully hot 
and tired he felt. Snddenly he thought of the 
pond at the end of the pasture, where the big 
elm-trees shut out the sun and where it was 
sure to be cool. Teddy forgot he was tired in 
his eagerness to reach this delightful spot, and 
ran as fast as his fat little legs could carry him 
till he reached the soft green bank, where, 
throwing his weary little body down, he sighed 
with envy as he looked at Mr. Frog on his 
cool green resting-place. 

Lying stretched out, with his head on a little 
grassy mound for a pillow, Teddy. watched the 
antics of Mr. Frog for some time. Then, to his 
surprise, Mr. Frog with a bound seated him- 
self on a stone near where Teddy was lying. 

‘‘Tt’s a pretty hot day, isn’t it?” asked Mr. 
Frog, in a very friendly voice. Teddy was too 
surprised at hearing Mr. Frog speak to answer. 

Mr. Frog, however, did not seem offended at 
Teddy’s silence, but continued,— 

‘¢Tt’s nice and cool in the pond.” 

““Oh, how I wish I could swim!” sighed 
Teddy, finding his voice again. ‘I will learn 
when I am bigger.”’ 

“Bigger? ’? gasped Mr. Frog. ‘‘ You area 
hundred times bigger than Iam now. Why 
don’t you try at once?” 

“Why, who will teach me?’ asked Teddy, 
much interested. 

‘Why, I will with pleasure,’’ answered his 
new friend. ‘‘ Now you just watch me, and 
do just as I do, and you won’t have a bit of 
trouble.” And, so saying, out went Mr, Frog’s | 
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legs and splash into the pond went Mr. Frog, 
followed by a very much amazed little boy ina 
blue sailor suit. 

“Why, I’m swimming, I do believe,’’ cried 
excited Teddy. 

““Of course you are swimming,’’ cried Mr. 
Frog. ‘‘I knew you could if you only tried. 
Now you must learn to dive,’’ went on Mr. 
Frog. ‘‘Now listen. I'll sit on this lily leaf, 
and you stand on that stone ahead of you, and, 
when I say, ‘Go!’ you just let yourself go down 
head first into the water. When you come to 
a pathway of shells, wait there for me; for we 
must be within the gates at sundown.”’ 

Teddy did not know what gates Mr. Frog 
meant, but he felt he must do as he was told. 
He had enjoyed his first lesson so much, he 
was anxious to try the second. So withouta 
moment’s hesitation down went Teddy head 
first into the water,— down, down, just as easily 
and naturally as if he had lived in the water 
all his life. Then suddenly up went Teddy’s 
head, and down went Teddy’s feet on something 
solid; and, looking down, Teddy found himself 
standing on a pathway of shells. 

“Well, I declare, if this isn’t the funniest 
place,’’ exclaimed Teddy. ‘‘Here I am away 
under this water, and it doesn’t bother me a 
bit. I wonder where Mr. Frog is?” 

He had not wondered long when he saw his 
new friend hopping toward him. 

‘I’m very sorry to have kept you waiting,” 
said Mr. Frog; ‘‘buta big creature on the bank 
above threw a stone at me, and hurt me so 
badly I had to rest awhile under a lily pad.” 

‘Oh, dear,” thought Teddy, ‘‘I have often 
thrown stones at frogs. How could I have 
been so cruel?’? And Teddy felt very uncom- 
fortable. 

Mr. Frog did not seem to notice Teddy’s 
troubled face, but cried, ‘‘Come along! we are 
late already.”” And Teddy had to walk very 
fast to keep up with his friend. Presently 
they came to a big gate made of thousands 
and thousands of little shells. Teddy’s friend 
gave three loud croaks, and open flew the 
gates, letting them pass through, then closing 
again so quickly and with such a snap it made 
Teddy jump. ’ ‘ 

“They have to close that way, 
Mr. Frog, ‘‘to keep the water out.” 

Teddy now looked around him and found 
himself in a wilderness of green, soft mossy 
green, that felt like velvet under his feet. 
Teddy noticed several pools of water that 
seemed to be sunk into the mossy carpet. 
These, Mr. Frog explained, were the different 
class ponds, where the young frogs were 
trained and educated. 

“This pond,” said Mr. Frog, as they came 
up to the smallest pond, ‘is our Frosch-garten 
(Frog-garden) where the very tiniest baby frogs 
are placed. We leave them here to float around 
and play and learn to breathe properly and get 
strong for several weeks. You will notice the 
baby frogs in this class have no legs, just a 
little body and a funny little tail that is never 
still. 

“When the teacher in charge of this class 
finds the baby frogs are growing and getting 
strong and active, she opens the little shell 
gate you see on the right side of the pond, and 
the baby frogs who are advanced enough float 
into the second-class pond. There, you see, 
they are taking more violent exercises, and are 
developing little legs, and begin to look more 
like their papas and mammas. Just as soon 
as the little legs can be clearly seen the 
teacher of the second class opens the little 
gate at the right of her class pond, and out go 
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the frisky little pupils into the next grade 
pond. Now they work hard, swimming and 
learning to dive. And then a strange thing 
happens: the little tails disappear and are 
never heard of again. You see these little 
tails are not needed now, because the little 
boy and girl frogs have nice little legs to help 
them to swim and frolic. 

“In this class the young frogs are taught to 
obey, and are told of the big creatures who in- 
habit the world above them who think it fun 
to throw stones at frogs who have never done 
them any harm, and who scream with delight 
when they succeed in striking a poor little 
frog who has been playing happily among the 
rushes. 

““They are taught to hide in a second, and 
dive out of sight at a croak from their teacher, 

‘*Now out of this class these little students 
enter the large pond before us, and now they 
study without a teacher. They must try now 
to do the best they can for themselves. 

“They must snap at flies and gnats, and in 
this way get their food; and, if the tiny little 
fish passing should be caught by them, they 
are found a dainty morsel by the young 
frogs.”’ 

‘““What is that dark little pool for?’’ asked 
Teddy, pointing to a little pond almost shut 
in by its mossy banks. 

“That,” said Teddy’s friend, sadly, ‘‘is our 
hospital for sick frogs. When any of us are 
badly injured by sticks and stones thrown at 
us from the banks above us, we are put in this 
quiet little nest, where we can be fed and cared 
for until we are strong and well again.”’ 

Teddy’s tender little heart felt very sore as 
he looked down at the little suffering frogs; 
and he sobbed out: ‘‘Oh, I’m so-sorry I ever 
threw stones at frogs. I never will again 
as long as I live.” And a great many big 
‘*sorry ’’ tears fell into the little hospital. 

‘‘We forgive you. Don’t cry any more, boy 
Teddy: dry your eyes,”’ softly croaked Teddy’s 
friend. ‘Sorry tears are the very best medi- 
cine for our little sick and suffering frogs.” 
Here Mr. Frog’s voice died softly away, and, 
when Teddy had rubbed the tears away from 
his eyes, instead of finding himself standing at 
the edge of the little hospital, he was lying on 
the bank of the pond, where he had thrown 
himself, when tired out with his long walk in 
the heat. 

‘““Now I wonder,” said Teddy as he got 
up and walked slowly homeward, ‘if I have 
dreamed I was in Frogland or if I have really 
and truly been there.”” And Teddy is wonder- 
ing still. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
ST. VALENTINE’S LITTLE ONES. 
See illustration on next page. 
BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


Y Rob loved dearly the kindly saint 
who was so good a friend of both birds 
and men. 

It was with great glee that he sent his first 
valentines in honor of the saint’s day, February 
14. The first one, ‘‘for the person he loved 
best,”’ came straight to mother’s hands, of 
course; but it was more difficult to decide 
about the second valentine. 

At last, however, he sent it to his old 
nurse :— 

“Cause p’r’aps Nurse won’t be here next 
Valentine’s day,’’ his tender heart sending the 
moisture to his soft blue eyes. 


The last valentine went for pity, instead of 
love, to a little crippled girl, whom he hardly 
knew. She made him think of a poor little 
bird in a cage, he said, and he was sure dear 
Saint Valentine would love her. 

When we travelled through the South-west, 
Rob was charmed with the number of tiny 
birds he saw,—the little wrens of the rock 
and the cactus-bush, the humming-birds flash- 
ing with emerald and amethyst tints, the 
pretty yellow-headed verdin, the pygmy nut- 
hatch and owl, and the mottled gray and white 
elf-owl of Texas. The pygmy and elf-owls are 
no bigger than many sparrows, and as comi- 
cally solemn as their larger brethren. 

Rob shouted with delight when he saw the 
elf. 

‘“‘Mother,’’ he cried out, ‘‘this must be 
Saint Valentine’s own country. He has so 
many little ones here.”’ 

Of all the tiny birds, however, the bush-tit, 
with its great hanging nest, became his favor- 
ite. It is a gentle, active little householder, 
eager in its search for insects on the leaves, 
and very loving to its mate and companions. 

Its purse-shaped nest is two inches longer 
than the bush-tit itself, even with its long tail, 
and is woven of moss, plant-fibres, bark, and 
lichens. The opening is near the top; and the 
little builder not only contrives to place it 
under the shelter of the leaves, butalso weaves 
a covering or awning of moss and lichens that 
helps to hide it and make it look like a knot ~ 
of the tree. It has a long passage-way inside 
leading to the cup-shaped bottom, where the 
tiniest of bird-babies are reared. : 

Rob’s older cousin, Frank Moore, came to 
see us just at the time a pair of bush-tits were 
finishing their curious nest; and Rob carried 
Frank one morning to see this treasure of his 
heart. 

‘‘ Frank,’’ I said, as they started off, “‘ you 
had better leave your gun here.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ he laughed, ‘‘there is no danger. I 
never hit anything.”’ 

I shook my head with some misgivings; but 
Rob seemed to feel secure, so I said no more. 

Frank was deeply interested in the hanging 
nest, and the pretty, merry little birds, calling 
to each other as if talking about the new 
home. 

A third little bush-tit perched on a twig 
near by. Frank idly levelled the gun at him, 
took aim, and pulled the trigger. A loud re- 
port, and instead of one of God’s merry, living 
creatures there lay on the earth a bunch of 
crumpled feathers. 

Frank gazed in horrified astonishment at the 
ruin he had wrought. Rob sobbed aloud; and 
the other birds flew around their little com- 
rade, uttering low, distressed cries, that were 
pitiful, indeed. 

They seemed unconscious of any danger for 
themselves in their sorrow for the dead com- 
panion, for these birds are very loving to each 
other. 

Rob was not silent. A torrent of indignant 
words burst forth, ending with, ‘t‘ You are 
wicked,— wicked ; and you will never have a 
valentine as long as you live.” 

Frank hung his head very low. 

“T didn’t know it would hit him, Rob,” he 
explained: ‘‘ it never did before. I am very 
sorry, and I will never shoot at a little bird 
again.” 

His humble tone touched Rob’s tender heart. 
He ran to his cousin with outstretched arms. 

‘“‘T don’t know,’ he whispered forgivingly, 
‘‘but, if you truly never, never do it any more, 
p’r’aps Saint Valentine will ’scuse you.” 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


We take notice of a birthday just passed, 
and of one to come: Lincoln and Washington 
are the illustrious ones thus remembered. 

The pictures we offer are excellent, and we 
commend them for preservation. Two years 
ago we had something similar, but these por- 
traits are better. The articles referring to the 
two great characters are not of the usual kind, 
but are purposely chosen for that reason. 

Abraham Lincoln’s fame increases. His real 
merit is more clearly seen as the years go by. 
His rare ability is better understood. 

George Washington has long had the high- 
est honors. Praise of the strongest has 
crowned his memory. A great Englishman, 
Brougham, said: ‘‘The test of the progress 
of mankind will be the appreciation of the 
character of Washington.” 

What a testimony to the capacity of a re- 
public like ours to produce noble types of 
leadership, of different kinds, is the story of 
Lincoln and Washington. The first rose from 
poverty, hewed his own way, and achieved 
greatness under disadvantages and hardships. 
The second came of good family connections, 
was favorably conditioned, and possessed ad- 
vantages of personal grace and social prefer- 
ment. 

Both were Americans, of whom mankind is 
proud, They receive on February 12 and 22 
of each flying year the heartfelt homage of 
the nation, as it pauses in its busy life to re- 
call their examples. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The young people are earnestly urged to search 
out the required answers to the questions below, 
which should be sent to the Editor of ‘‘Hvery Other 
Sunday.” 


EDITED BY Mrs. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 


1. What well-known character of Shakes- 
peare’s is represented as a soldier and a wit, 
the boon companion of ‘‘ Madcap Hall’’? 

2. What artist painted for his first large 
picture ‘‘Lorenzo and Isabella,’’ the subject 
of which is taken from Keats’s poem ? 

3. What city is sometimes called the ‘‘ Athens 
of America’’? 

4, Why is the Apostles’ Creed so called ? 

5. Whose diploma picture, ‘‘ Embarkation for 
the Isle of Venus,”’ is now in the Louvre ? 

6. Who first said, ‘‘ What will Mrs. Grundy 
say?” 

7. What sculptor designed the bronze statue 
of Ericsson in Battery Park, New York? 

8. Who said, ‘‘ The sight of you is good for 
sore eyes’? 

9. In what century was ‘‘ King Cole’’ sup- 
posed to have reigned ? 

10. Who painted an important picture called 
‘¢The Slave Ship,’ and where is it? 


Answers will appear March 13, 1904. 


Answers 
To questions published January 17, 1904. 


1. David Garrick. 
2. Samuel Johnson. 
3. Gilbert Stuart. 
4. Lorenzo Ghiberti. 


5. Holmes, ‘‘ Autocrat of the 
Table.” 


6. Tavern called ‘‘ The Cock.” 
7. Thorwaldsen. 

8. Lafayette. June 17, 1825. 
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Breakfast 


. Dickens, ‘‘ Christmas Carol.”’ 
. ‘*Comedy of Errors.”’ 


BUSH-TIT AND 
(See article on preceding page.) 


NEST. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CUPID’S VALENTINE. 


BY ALICE WILLIs. 
(Young Contributors.) 


‘* What shall I give to my valentine, 
To sweet Psyche, the loved bride of mine?” 
Thought the god of Love, Cupid, one day, 
And then above the clouds flew away 
Higher than the steed Pegasus flies 
O’er the marble gates of Paradise ; 
And he plucked from the greenest bush there 
Two perfect roses chosen with care, 
Tied them with a lover’s knot, and then 
On golden arrow with burning pen 
Deeply engraved the following line,— 
“Thou, dear Psyche, art my valentine,” 
And sent it by a pure, snow-white dove 
To his darling bride and sweetest love. 
La 
O not begrudge loving deeds and kind 
words, especially to those who gather 
with you about the same hearth; and, 
after all, it is such a little way that we can go 
together.— Selected. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XIII. 


I am composed of 16 letters, 

My 4, 11, 16, 13, is round. 

My 5, 8, 9, 10, is a cut. 

My 7, 2, 14, is the opposite of dry. 

My 12, 6, 9, is a home. 

My 9, 3, 12, is a son. 

My 15, 1, 4, 6, is an imaginary monster. 
My whole has a birthday in this month. 


PATRIOTIC ARITHMETIC. 


Muurirry the year of the discovery of America by the 
number of original States in the Union; subtract the 
year in which the Declaration of Independence was 
signed ; from the result subtract the year in which the 
Pilgrims landed ; divide by the number of years the 
War of the Revolution lasted ; divide by the number 
of years the Civil War lasted ; multiply by the num- 
ber of months of the Spanish War ; divide by the day 
of the month on which the President of the United 
States is inaugurated ; add the year in which James- 
town was settled ; subtract the year in which Rich- 
mond surrendered ; subtract the number of States in 
the Union at present. What will the answer be? 


CHARADKES. 


T sent her my jirst, 

For I thought her my second. 
Indeed, by some friends 

My whole she was reckoned, 


To be that same whole 
I did never pretend, 

Yet thought myself second, 
To be her true friend. 


But, oh, how 1] felt 
Both pained and disgraced 
When told I was whole 
With one letter effaced! 


A MISCHIEVOUS urchin may soon do my first 
If he meet with a teapot or ewer; 

My second brings on us both hunger and thirst; 
My «whole thirst and hunger will cure. 


CONUNDRUM XII. 


Wuy are hens worth keeping ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 10. ' 


Enigma XI.— The automobile. 
Acrostic.— § a gas ta— Sculpin. 
Acidity 
Houston 
Gillott 
Grapple 
PVA e st 
Gentian 


PLANTINGS.— Thyme. Phlox. Horseradish. Cow- 
slip. Clover. 


Conunprum X.— A turnstile. 


A correct solution of Arfthmetic Puzzle in Every 
Other Sunday, Jan. 3, 1904, was sent in by Ernest 
Goebel. 


It is curious that some learned dunees, because 
they can write nonsense in languages that are 
dead, should despise those that talk sense in 
languages that are living. ‘To acquire a few 
tongues,” says a French writer, ‘‘is the task of 
a few years, but to be eloquent in one is the labor 


of a life.” 
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